


MODERN HOMESTEADERS MOVE ro A New Home in 


When Ken and Jean Comstock moved their family from 
California to Anchorage, Alaska (where Ken hoped to find 
a job as an auto mechanic), in October 1957, they never 
dreamed that they would have a new home on their own 
land so soon after arrival. First, Ken found a job that paid 
$200 a week, but he also found that expenses in Anchorage 
took a big share of his wages. Then friends suggested that 
the Comstocks try homesteading, an idea that seemed good 
to them. In Alaska. thousands of acres are open to the 
homesteader’s claim. (A homesteader, paying a $16 fee, is 
entitled to 160 acres.) Before the property belongs to the 
homesteader, however. the government requires that he 
work the land for three years. harvest a crop on 20 acres 
and build a house, in which he must live for seven months. 
Ken and Jean explored the country around Anchorage until 
they found a good plot. They filed a claim in February 1958, 
and Ken, working on weekends, brought lumber from town 
and built a house. Last July the family moved to their land. 
It was a rugged trip, and it made them realize the hard- 
ships ahead. To see their new home, and how the Com- 


stocks hope to overcome those hardships, turn the page. 


Taking a last look at Anchorage house they rented for $175 


a month (and heated for $100 a month) are Ken Com- 
stock and his oldest son. Typical of other expenses 
were 40 cents a quart for milk, $1 for a dozen eggs. 


On journey to homestead—a 90-mile trip over dirt road and marshland 
Ken planned to haul his war-surplus tracked vehicle on a trailer to end 


of road. A flat tire, however, caused a switch in transportation plans. 


Lumbering along road at top speed, vehicle overheated under 
heavy load as Ken tried to reach Goose Creek (at end of road 
on Knik Peninsula, where homestead property is located 
before high tide made creek too deep for vehicle to ford 


Waiting for tide to ebb, Ken and Jean and their 
daughter Jakie warm themselves by a fire. Ken 
plans to build a log bridge over the creek soon, 
since he will use the road to commute from his 
home on the peninsula to his job in Anchorage. 





a New State 


Receding tidewaters of Goose Creek reflect the light of Alaska’s midnight sun as 


the weary Comstock family 


gets ready for the last lap of the trip. 


(Continued) 











A NEW HOME IN A NEW STATE—continued 


Comstocks’ cabin is “home” in the wilds of Alaska 


their farms and build a school. Life in the new surroundings 
is primitive—bear and moose, while furnishing a meat 
supply, are a constant source of danger. Jean and the chil- 
dren, however, are learning to be self-sufficient in their 
isolated home. Like all other pioneers, the Comstocks look 
forward to an uncertain future with determination and hope. 


Ken and Jean Comstock and their five children moved into a 
simple dwelling—it has four walls, a roof and the two doors 
required by homesteading law. But there will be many days 
ahead for Ken (when he’s not working in town) to finish the 
comfortable cabin he has in mind for his family. In addition, 
he and his neighbors plan to share tools and labor to clear 


Homesteading Comstocks cross the long 
stretch of marshland on the way to 
their property. Ken, who keeps his 
Chevrolet in town, must depend on 
his tracked vehicle for transportation 
until promised paved road to home- 
steaders’ community is completed. 
(Some homesteaders use boats to 
cross 20-mile-wide Cook Inlet sep- 
arating Anchorage and Knik Penin- 
sula, but 35-foot tides often make 
navigation a_ risky undertaking.) 


Final climb to homesite had to be 
made on foot. A neighbor (in 
lead) helps Jean guide chil- 
dren over rough ground, Tired 
from hard trip, youngsters 
expressed disappointment at 
first sight of new home, but 
were soon cheered up by the 
neighbors, who came from 
miles around to welcome them. 
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Thoughtful neighbor offers Ken the 
use of a chain saw to help him 
clear his land. Saw (to cut fire- 
wood for winter) and tractor 
to haul logs from farmland) 
are two items of equipment that 
Ken will have to buy. Veteran 
homesteaders estimate that a 
“pioneer” needs at least $2,500 
to build his home and to harvest 
his first crops in the wilderness. 


Welcoming Jean to new home, neighbors (there are 
22 families in the area) discuss problems they all 
face—snowbound winters, food supply, the need 
for a church and a school and mail delivery. 


Rolling out sleeping bags for children was 
necessary at first. Ken had hoped to 
have wooden beds ready when family ar- 
rived, but the youngsters didn’t com- 
plain—they were too excited, too tired. 





How To Amuse Your Children 
On A Long Vacation Drive 











Taking youngsters along on a motor trip can be pleasant and 
enjoyable—if you plan beforehand for their comfort and 
amusement. Among the articles pictured here are packing sug- 
gestions that should make a trip easier for children. For in- 
stance, you can make some handy cloth bags for articles that 


may be wanted during travel. Sew them of bright-colored sail- 


cloth or denim (a yard is enough for a bag) in different 
shapes and sizes. A flat, rectangular bag with zipper or snap 
closure, in which to stow swim suits, beach towels or sweaters, 
can also be used as a cushion to raise a child higher on the 


seat, so he can see out the window. A tall, drawstring bag for 





shoes or laundry can serve as a child’s footrest. Smaller bags 
are handy for favorite toys that the youngsters want to take 
along. A bag can be filled with small surprises—puzzles, pic- 
ture books, inexpensive toys or prizes—for those times when 
the children get bored and restless; another can be used for 
the souvenirs that they love to collect. Keep guidebooks and 
maps in a bag, and let one of the older children take charge of 
them, acting as “co-pilot.” (An older child might also enjoy 
keeping records of mileage or expenses.) And, of course, be 
sure to take a first-aid kit, vacuum bottle (a picnic kit will 
be useful too), flashlight, blankets and disposable litter bags. 
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“Shore Duty” for Admiral Nimitz 
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Friend and neighbor Captain B. L. Canaga (U.S. Navy, 
retired) listens as the admiral demonstrates that 
a sundial presented to him in 1905, when he and 
Canaga were midshipmen on the same ship, still 
“keeps good time.” With the veterans is Commander 
H. H. Holton, Nimitz’ press secretary. The admiral 
maintains a keen interest in naval history, answer- 
ing many letters from historians seeking informa- 
He re- 
fuses, however, to write his own war memoirs. “My 


tion. and writing forewords to naval books. 


records and diaries are in Washington,” he says. 


After 57 years of naval service, during which time he led the 
U. S. fleet to great victories in the Pacific, Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz admits that he is now enjoying the role of 
“retired businessman” at his home in Berkeley, California. 
Although the Navy still lists him on active duty (since 1947 
his “rank” has been adviser to the Secretary of the Navy), 
Nimitz limits his official duties to reviews of the fleet and to 
special occasions, such as welcoming new naval vessels on 
their visits to San Francisco. Today, his favorite interests in- 
clude gardening, attending the symphony and taking part in 
civic affairs. For example, he recently concluded an eight-year 
term as a regent of the University of California. (Nimitz’ first 


contact with the university was in 1926, when, as a captain, he 


helped to organize a Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps at 
the school.) The genial, 74-year-old admiral enjoys perfect 
health, and he is quick to use his remarkable memory to con- 
verse on any subject from grand opera to maneuvers at the 
Battle of Midwé 


my retirement is just about the way I hoped it would he.” 


. About his new life, Nimitz says, “I’m happy; 
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In his garden, Admiral Nimitz inspects some of the flow- Mrs. Nimitz, an accomplished artist, sketches her fa 
ers sent to him by friends from all over the country. mous husband. The couple, who live alone, have 
Admirers have named a rose and an ivy in his honor. four children; one son is a retired rear admiral. 





Highway switchbacks take motor- 


ists 2,000 feet down Birthday ; 

Cake Mountain (so named p 

because loops of road layer § 

the slopes) into Oak Creek ‘ 
Canyon and a 12-mile drive 4% 


beside the rushing mountain 
stream. The route along the 
canyon floor is popular with 


fishermen, for Oak Creek is 

stocked with rainbow trout. \ 
There are numerous motels, 

rustic lodges, camp sites and ’ 

picnic grounds in the area. : 


Motorists who have driven route 89-A 
through Oak Creek Canyon in Arizona 
agree that this is probably the most sceni- 
cally beautiful highway in the state. Head- 
ing south from Flagstaff, the road winds 
through cool pine forests for several miles, 
then drops sharply into the narrow, wooded 
gorge cut by Oak Creek. At Sedona the 
canyon walls widen, giving spectacular 
views of the colorful buttes and cliffs that 
are the region’s chief natural features. 
Around Oak Creek Canyon there is much to 
see in addition to scenic beauty, for central 
Arizona is historic country. There are an- 
cient Indian relics—Tuzigoot National 
Monument, once a hilltop fortress, and 
centuries-old Montezuma Well, fed by 
underground springs. Nearby are the ruins 
of old Camp Verde, an army post estab- 
lished in the 1860s to protect settlers from 
Indian attacks. And on the road to Prescott 
is Jerome, once a busy copper mining 
center, but today almost a ghost town, for 
aie its buildings are sliding down the mountain. 


‘ 
High shrine is impressive Chapel of the Holy Cross, on a hill near Sedona. The 
chapel, built in the shape of a 90-foot-high cross, has a wall of glass from 


which visitors have magnificent views; the chapel is open daily to the public. 


“Movie Street” at Sedona is a permanent set of old-time false-front Town of Sedona (new school in foreground) is a center for cattle 
buildings with a scenic backdrop, used by Hollywood film makers ranchers and fruit growers in the region. Its secluded, beautiful set 
for western epics. Some three dozen movies have been made here. ting has attracted artists, writers and photographers as residents 
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Prehistoric Indian ruins in central Arizona include Montezuma Castle, a 
preserved cliff dwelling built centuries ago in a perpendicular rock 
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Breakfast 


Brennan s 


Of the many fine restaurants in New Or- 
leans’ famed French Quarter, perhaps the 
most colorful and atmospheric has an Irish 
name—Brennan’s. “Breakfast at Bren- 
nan’s,” which has become a New Orleans 
week-end tradition, can be reproduced at 
home as Sunday brunch. Among the many 
choices are these dishes, suggested by Ella 
Brennan Martin, manager of Brennan’s. 
Start with grilled grapefruit. To prepare 
it, turn broiler to high, slide a half grape- 
fruit under and close to flame until it 
browns around the edge; top with a mara- 
schino cherry and a few drops of grenadine. 
Main dish is Eggs Hussarde. To make (in- 
dividual portion), place slice of grilled ham 
on Holland Rusk and cover with grilled 
tomato. Over this pour Marchand de Vin 
sauce. (Recipe: Combine four ounces each 
of chopped mushrooms, ham and _ con- 
somme; add several shallots, chopped fine, 
and one onion, chopped fine; thicken with 
a little flour and add four ounces of red 
wine; season to taste and cook about half 
an hour.) The top layer is a poached egg 
with Hollandaise sauce and a pinch of pa- 
prika. With this main course, serve cafe au 
lait—strong coffee and hot milk, half and 
half—and crisp, hot French bread with 
marmalade. Dessert is Bananas Foster, To 
make, melt and brown two pats butter and 
two teaspoons brown sugar. Add banana, 
sliced lengthwise in four pieces, to pan. 
Sprinkle with cinnamon and cook until ba- 
nana is tender. Pour about a teaspoon of 
banana liqueur and an ounce of rum over 


the banana, then set aflame, and serve hot. 





an Awkward World for 1 in 10 


Scissors and shears are uncomfortable for the southpaw to use—the finger hole bevels don’t fit his hand, and the handles cut into the flesh. 


Bolt-action rifle is awkward to aim and fire, a left-hander finds, Telephones are designed for the majority, who are right-handed. The south- 
and the rifle ejects shells from the right—into his face. Most paw prefers to dial with his more agile left hand and to have that hand 
southpaws learn to shoot right-handed, but with less proficiency. free to write a message—but the telephone cord gets in the way persistently. 





Life can be tough for left-handers, 
who have to do things the hard way 


About 10 per cent of Americans are left-handed— 
outnumbered citizens whose ease and comfort are 
almost ignored in today’s world. Did you ever 
see a left-handed sewing machine, violin, pin- 
ball machine, knitting pattern, drinking fountain 
or front door? (Try unlocking your door with 
the key in your left hand, sometime.) Most lefties 
are undaunted by their everyday frustrations. 
They just take each problem in hand—the left, of 
course—and make do as best they can. But mean- 
while—a little pity for the poor southpaw, please. 
Change pocket and watch pocket in men’s clothes are 


’ , t ; 
on a lefty’s wrong side. However, he is often able 
to out-fumble a right-hander when fishing for coins. 


Cameras are a problem for the 
left-hander. On most of them 
the shutter release, focusing 
mechanism and film advance 
are operated by the right 
hand. He usually sights with 
his left eye, and so he must 
shift the camera awkwardly. 


Can opener involves the south- 
paw in a tangle of crossed 
hands, unless he learns to han- 
dle it, unnaturally, with his 
right. (In a household with 
both right- and left-handers, 
only solution appears to be 
“his” and “her” can openers.) 


Bumping elbows at the dining table is rou- 
tine for a left-hander. It’s even worse 
at a crowded counter or banquet; the 
lefty usually tries to sit at the end of a 
row. And he’s resigned to having his 
coffee cup invariably placed at the right. 
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Buying another Chevy makes beautiful sense! 


7 


Even if you paid a pretty penny 
more for acar, you couldn't be sit- 
ting prettier. This new Chevrolet’s 
got just about everything anyone 


could want: looks, room, ride, per- 


formance. Plus those special vir- 


tues every Chevrolet owner comes 
to expect — economy, practicality, 
durability. A trip to your dealer’s 


was never so worth your while. 




















The new Nomad 


Here are some of the reasons why more and 
more Chevrolet owners are sticking—and 
more and more owners of other makes are 
switching—to Chevy: 

Slimline design—it’s fresh, fine and fashionable. 
Roomier Body by Fisher 
Sweeping new overhead curved windshield—and bigger 
windows—all of Safety Plate Glass. 


sound, solid, stylish. 


Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles per gallon. 


Vim-packed V8’s—eight of them to choose from. 
Full Coil suspension —further refined for a smoother, 


steadier ride on any kind of road. 
Easy-Ratio steering—brings you reduced wheel-turning 
effort, new ease of handling. 


one of five Chevy wagons 





shown at Universal-International Studios, Hollywood 


Magic-Mirror finish—keeps its shine without waxing or 
polishing for up to three years. 
New, bigger brakes—deeper drums, better cooled for 


safer stopping and up to 66% longer life. 


Turboglide, Powerglide and Level Air suspension head a 
full list of extra-cost options. 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, 


Michigan 


The car that’s wanted for all its worth! 





Reprimanding a recruit, Corporal Edward Dieber (who served 10 
years in the U.S. Cavalry) explains a fine point in the cavalry’s 
“School of the Trooper.” The patrol drills twice a month. 
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Custer 


In true cavalry tradition, each trooper cares 
for his own horse. A soldier who has a 
loose saddle or dirty equipment at inspec- 
tion receives a reprimand and demerits. 


ami ie Se “ae PY oom ? 
On the drill field, recruits take their “basic train- 
ing” with seasoned veterans. (Here, they obey 
the command, “Mount.”) Trooper -t the left is 
careful to hold aloft the guidon of te regiment. 


s FE Company Rides 


» we ys Sogilite’s hae : 
Drilling in close-in fighting, cavalrymen learn the 
prescribed method to charge an enemy. According 


to the 1870 “Manual of the Saber,” the trooper 
holds his weapon at eye level, with blade inverted. 





In full dress uniform, with plumed helmet, 
Captain Henry P. Roach stands at parade 
rest to review a formation of his company. 
The ornamental tags and loops worn across 
his chest are made of gold bullion thread. 


In full field uniform, Corporal I. S. Hoffmann 
guards the powder magazine. The Indian 
War campaigner was often permitted to 
wear a uniform to his liking; for example, 
he could shape the brim of his field hat. 


In garrison duty uniform, First Lieutenant John 
M. Lee wears a forage cap, sack coat and 
gold-striped “trowsers” (1870 spelling). 
On his chest is pinned a “Garry Owen” 
(Gaelic—Carry On), the 7th Cavalry crest. 


carried on in- 


On June 25, 1876, along the Little Big Horn River in Montana, 
“Last Stand.” 


and recruits, with 20 additional “cavalrymen” 


active reserve. The men obtain their uniforms and parapher- 


General George Custer and his men made their 
Today, because of a desire to preserve the legends and tradi- _nalia from antique dealers, from friends who have old cavalry 
tions of those soldiers, a group of men in Buena Park, Cali- equipment stored in attics, and from government warehouses. 
one of the five If an authentic piece of equipment can’t be found, the troopers 
refer to an 1873 manual and have it made to specifications. On 


Company re-creates the 


fornia, have brought to life “E” Company 


companies of the U. S. 7th Cavalry Regiment that was wiped 
out 83 years ago. The company was organized four years ago these and the next two pages, “E” 


by a group of men whose hobby was collecting antique U. S. “School of the Trooper” for FRIENDS, and rides out on pa- 
; £ ) I I I 
Army equipment. The current roster is made up of 20 veterans trol, in the manner of Custer’s troops on their fatal march. 


tinued) 


Bugler Roger E. Gerritsen calls troopers 
to “Stand to Horse.” Enlisted men carry 
large pouch (for carbine ammunition) 
and small revolver bullet pouch on belt. 


Rifle squad receives firing instructions from First 
Sergeant William H. Alexander. (Paintings of Cus- 
ter’s “Last Stand” depict surrounded troopers fight- 
ing in “front-row kneel, rear-ranks stand” positions.) 


troopers clear the breech of 


” 
’ 


At “Inspection Arms. 
their single-shot Springfield carbines. Each soldier 


when 
belt. 


chest ; 


sling across his 
to his 


straps a_ leather 
his weapon 


mounted, he attaches 


19 





CUSTER’S “E” COMPANY RIDES AGAIN—continued 


Searching for the enemy, blue-clad “E” Company rides into the hill country. 
(When General Custer moved against the Sioux in 1876, he divided his 
column into three groups and pressed forward at the head of 230 civilians, 
Indian scouts and troops of the 7th Cavalry, including “E” Company. 
i 
Preparing to saddle up, a trooper puts his carbine into a gun boot, then 


checks equipment—for example, two blankets (one for his horse), 
McClellan saddle, and picket pin and lariat (for tethering horse). 


Blue-clad troopers stand ready, 
armed with carbines and sabers 

and equipped with the authentic 
paraphernalia carried by the 


cavalrymen who helped to open 


the West 80 years ago—then 


the order to find the enemy 
is received, and the men of 
Custer’s famous “E” Company 


move out on their historic ride 








Falling out for a rest, the troopers enjoy a drink Troopers walk their horses 10 minutes out of every hour—an _ Discussing the terrain, Captain Roach points 
of water. (Custer ordered his paymaster to old cavalry custom. (Custer’s men rode 325 miles across 
pay the troops during a stop on the march the plains before they met the enemy. In the force was a (Custer ignored the advice of scouts 
far from the bright lights of a frontier town.) group of replacements who made the entire march on foot.) 


out a route of approach for a scout. 


and led his men against 6,000 Indians.) 


Sighting the enemy, advance party skirmishers dis 
mount, cock their carbines and run to take up 
firing positions. In the background, a fourth 
soldier, his revolver drawn, holds the horses. 
(Custer realized too late that his small force 
faced an overwhelming band of Indians, massed 
at an encampment aiong the Little Big Horn 
River. He had time to send one message: 
“Come on. Big Village. Be Quick. Bring packs.” 


Sahers at the carry, “E” Company begins a charge 
(Custer and his men bravely attacked in the 
direction of the Indian village, but the troopers 
were soon surrounded and wiped out. The site 
of the hour-long battle is marked by the 765 
acre Custer Battlefield National Monument 





CHEVROLET OWNERS PICTURE Adventures | 


Building a snowman is one of the delights of winter. Dr. Robert F. Edgerton of Rochester, New York, took this shot of his daughter and a friend, 


Taking the long view of a broad 
landscape and cloud-filled sky 
was young Scott Jenkins, as he 
rested on a big rock at Chantry 
Flats near Arcadia, California. 
His mother, Mrs. J. M. Jenkins of 


Pasadena, took the photograph. 





a Childs Wor 


There’s always something interesting going on 
in the world of boys and girls, who find wonder 
and excitement in even the most ordinary day. 
While no grown-up could hope to keep up with 
the tireless pace of a small child, any photog- 


rapher who wants to get good pictures of young- 


sters should patiently watch the children in 
activities that engross them, and try to click the 
shutter when they’re unaware of the camera. The 
results can be unposed, natural pictures like 
these, taken by Chevrolet owners. If you are a 
Chevrolet owner and have photographs—in color 
or in black and white—that you’d like to submit 
to FRIENDS Magazine, see page 31 for details. 


Pa) 


Sharing secrets is a passion of youngsters, who love keep- 
ing them from grown-ups. Edward Michalski, Sr., of 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, didn’t hear the words, but 
caught an off-guard picture of his son and a friend. 


Making friends with birds and 
animals comes naturally to 
children, and offering food 
to these ducks was the 
first step for young Chris 
and Susan. Their mother, 
Mrs. Anna Gregersen of 
Greenbelt, Maryland, pho- 
tographed them at the old 
Chesapeake and Ohio ca- 
nal near Washington, D. C. 


Waiting for the parade, these four little girls—who 
obviously arrived at the scene early, to get such 
good, front-row seats on the curb—are full of an- 
ticipation of the spectacle soon to come. The pic- 
ture is by Donna Elling of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Playing in the surf when the water is rough 
is thrilling sport. These two lads, cool 
ing off along the Lake Michigan shore 
on a hot afternoon, were photographed 
by Orville Andrews of Chicago, Illinois, 
who timed the picture to take it just 
as a wave exploded against the rocks. 
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by Chevrolet 
ONCE AGAIN, THE REAL McCOY—WITH AN EVEN SWEETER, SOLIDER WAY OF GOING! 


Here’s the '59 version of America’s only honest-to-Pete sports car. The changes are not earth- 
shaking when you read them—but wait until you drive this one. Try the new parallelogram rear suspension 
and see what it does to power hop—how it nails all that torque right down on the pavement, how it 
smoothes the rear-end steering effect, how it cuts axle wind-up under hard braking. Check the new 
form-fitting seats, the reverse lockout in the four-speed transmission*, the new ‘‘road”’ version of our 
metallic-lined brakes*, the subtle improvements in driving position, the easier-to-read instruments. 

But you get the idea. The '59 has been honed and polished and refined. And we feel free to say now 
that this is not only a veritable sports car—but it will handle, go and hang on better than any other 
production sports car in the world. Bar none! 

It is a pure delight to drive. And if you haven't given Corvette a chance to talk to you yet, don’t put it 
off any longer. This is the real thing, for real drivers... . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*extra-cost option 





Student from Pakistan, who holds a master’s degree in 
physics from the University of Karachi, uses an elec- 
tronic instrument to measure the power output of 
a nuclear reactor (pictured below). A teacher and 
a member of the atomic energy commission of his 
country, he was sent by his government to study 
nuclear engineering at Phoenix Project. Upon the 
completion of his course at Ann Arbor, he plans to 
return to Pakistan to help his people set up and 
operate the country’s first atomic research reactor. 


Where Men of Many Nations Study the Atom 


Graduate students of nuclear science 
from 20 countries prepare for careers 
in the peacetime use of atomic energy 
in research laboratories of Phoenix 


Project at the University of Michigan 


To meet the demands of the age, more and more men must 
be trained in nuclear science and engineering. The re- 
search program of Phoenix Project (first pictured by 
FRIENDS in October 1954)—to educate students in the 
peaceful application of nuclear energy to useful purposes 
—is the largest non-governmental teaching and training 
program in the world. In the 11 years of the project's ex- 
istence. more than 150 nuclear studies have been started, 
and research in seven campus laboratories (including 
Memorial Laboratory, in which is located the high- 
powered nuclear reactor pictured at the left) has led to 
the application of nuclear energy to such diverse fields of 
knowledge as botany, chemistry, archeology, bacteriology, 
engineering, geology and physics. These useful applica- 
tions of nuclear energy have brought worldwide renown 
to the project and to the University of Michigan. More 
than 100 graduate students, including 30 students from 
20 foreign countries, are currently enrolled at the atomic 
research center. Some of these young scientists and their 


work are pictured here and on the next two pages. 


Glowing uranium cores of nuclear reactor, shielded by 
28-foot-deep pool of water, are bright with radio 
active energy while operating at peak power level 
of 1,000,000 watts. Students use the reactor to be- 
come familiar with its operation, to develop accepted 
research techniques and to study the effects of neu- 
tron bombardment and intense radiation on matter. 





PHOENIX PROJECT continued 


Coordinator of activities for foreign students enrolled 
at Phoenix Project, Professor William Kerr helps 
students become acclimated on the campus, so that 
they can more easily carry on with their education 
in nuclear science and engineering. As a represen- 
tative of the U.S. International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Kerr also arranges to send American scientists 
to foreign countries to help set up nuclear training 
programs. In addition, the professor is conducting 
his own research; here, he and a student from India 
discuss a nuclear theory in which both are interested. 


Phoenix Project trains tomorrow's scientists 


Today the peaceful atom at work is rapidly 
becoming a practical reality. For example, 
thousands of American homes are using 
electricity from the atom. Because of our 
abundant coal, oil, gas and water power, 
however, the need for atomic electricity is 
not yet urgent. But in many nations the need 
is now. This is one of the reasons why coun- 
tries all over the world have sent students to 
Phoenix Project for graduate training in 
nuclear science and engineering. Many of 
these students are sent by their govern- 
ments. under the provisions of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration (ICA) 
of the U. S. government, for the specific 
purpose of learning how to operate a re- 
search reactor. Upon completing their train- 
ing, they will return to their own countries 
to help build research reactors and nuclear 
power plants. The broad program of in- 
struction, research and service associated 
with Phoenix Project, however, is intended 
to do far more than train students in the 
basic knowledge and application of atomic 
power. By participating in laboratory activi- 
ties, students are able to observe and even 
contribute to new discoveries in nuclear 
science and engineering, often in areas that 
affect our daily lives—medicine, food pres- 
ervation, genetics—as part of their studies. 
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Oil-refining apparatus was designed and built by Amer- 
ican graduate student George Miley, who is working 
toward a doctor’s degree. Miley conducted his ex- 
periment to learn if intense radiation has an effect 
on the chemical process of refining crude oil into 
gasoline. His findings are of interest to oil com- 
panies, for they show that radiation causes a marked 
increase in the yield of a normal refining process. 
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Steel cylinder, called a “coffin” by students, is used 
for carrying materials that have been exposed to 
radiation in the nuclear reactor to storage vaults 
in basement walls of laboratory (visible in back- 
ground). There, the radioactive material can be kept 
until it is needed for an experiment or until the 
radioactivity wears off. Student avoids the danger of 
radiation by using a long rod to move “hot” material. 


aduate of University of Mexico hopes to receive a doc- 
tor’s degree in nuclear science at the University of 
Michigan. He plans to return home to teach and 
conduct research in nuclear theory. Here. he exam- 
ines a botany experiment in the Phoenix laboratory 
greenhouse to study effects of nuclear radiation on 


rye and on an infectious fungus that attacks the 


In classroom, students watch a dem 
onstration of electronic equipment 
that is used for calibrating the 
energy effect of radiation. In 
cluded in the group pictured are 
a civilian employee of the U.S. 
Army Transportation Corps (who 
was sent to Ann Arbor to pre 
pare for the day when the Army 
will use nuclear power for its 
transportation) and students from 


India, Pakistan and Thailand. 
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Leprechauns’ habitat is a well- 
hidden cavern far away from 
modern cities and unknown 
to all human beings except 
a few slightly pixilated char- 
acters like Darby O’Gill, an 
old Irish spinner of tall tales. 
He discovers the little people’s 
home one dark night when 
he falls down a deep hole in 
the ruins of an ancient abbey. 
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Dancing, drinking and hunting are the lepre- 

chauns’ favorite activities, and anyone who 

stumbles upon their retreat must join in 

their pleasure. When Darby falls among 

the little people, they produce a_ fiddle 

for him to play while they hold a_night- 

™ long revel in their brilliant, gold-and- 
- . 

= onyx underground palace, which has a 


__ ee huge throne for the tiny leprechaun king. 
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Treasure chests of fabulous jewels—loot from the Span- 
ish Armada, they say—are kept by the leprechauns, 
who'd need the gems if they should venture abroad dur- 
ing the day or the bright of the moon, and get caught 


NEW DISNEY MOVIE IS A LIKELY STORY OF Magic and 
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Making mischief over a jug of poteen is entertainment tc 
the little king’s taste. With a good companion like Darby 
he can be talked into making wishes come true—bu 
there’s apt to be a catch to the wishes the king grants 


King of all the leprechauns is Brian Connors, who is 5,000 years old 
but doesn’t look a day over 50. Here, wearing his gold crown 
and ermine-trimmed cloak, he watches Darby, who is astonished 
by a huge crock of gold pieces—he would like to pocket them. 





Leprechauns? They’re elfin little men, as 
old as legend itself, who live in the far-off 
hills of Ireland and have magical powers 
by which they easily outwit ordinary folk. 
They appear only on moonless nights, and 
it’s then that they play mischievous tricks 
on unsuspecting human beings. Naturally, 
there are a few skeptics who doubt the ex- 
istence of leprechauns. To prove to such un- 
believers that thousands of well-loved old 
stories cannot be wrong, movie maker Walt 
Disney has brought together scores of lepre- 
chauns in his new film, Darby O’Gill and 
the Little People. This happy tale about 
adventures among the leprechauns should 


convince anyone—of course they are real. 


Working magical powers to aid romance is easy 
for a leprechaun king. In the film he vis 


its Darby’s daughter in her sleep to make 


her fall in love with a handsome youth 
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In contest of wills, a leprechaun usually 
wins, but Darby blarneys the king, 
and in time-honored fairytale tradi 
tion, everybody lives happily ever after. 








MAN. in sooth, marvelous, 


vain, fickle and unstable’— 
particularly when it's time 
to shave - or not to shave 





HOBBIES 


A miniature "Gay Nineties" barbershop, including a 
hat tree, shaving mugs, razor strops, and button shoes 
for the barber, is the proud possession of Mrs. John 
Leininger of Coral Gables, Fiorida. She creates her 
own furniture and dresses homemade dolls in period 
attire for all the miniature settings in her collection. 
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When Mrs. John L. Blankenbaker of et Oregon, 
began collecting cookie cutters a few years ago, 
she set up two rules to guide her in her selection 
of cutters: Use all the cutters in the collection, 
and use them frequently. It's evident that Mrs. Blank- 
enbaker does a lot of baking—she has 250 cutters. 


Watering the house plants 

and sweeping the floor, dust- 
ing the furniture, making the 
beds, doing the dishes—it 
seems that woman’s work is 
never done. The diligent little 
housekeeper on our cover was 
pictured by Beatrice Pinsley 
of Alpha Photo Associates. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS"' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
Dr. Bert R. Carlson, . Minneapolis dentist, likes ° glass mounts. ) All photographs not acc epted for public a- 
design and make things in his home workshop, includ- 
ing the machine tools he uses in his woodworking : 
hobby. In the Carlson-made tool rack are circular photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
and band saws, a wood-turning lathe and shaper, a Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
drill press and an engine lathe with 54-inch-wide bed. 


tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 


duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 





not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 

about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
2-3-4-5, Gene Daniels—Black Star. 6-7, Philip 


lass 84 Cal Barcstein= flack “ter, 16 Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 


Helen Simkins (fop), Leonard Nadel (o// ichigs RIF S ass _ esponsibili ac 
i rg ee gy A ag ey Mic higan. FRIEND assumes no responsibility for black 
man. 14-15, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 18-19-20-21, Bob and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 
Nakamura. 25-26-27, Joe Clark. 30, Joe Clark 
(upper /ef.)j, Bill Clinkscales (a// others) 




















‘"FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published ae Ceco Publishing Company, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; J. D. Reed, business 
manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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AV VOUr Wagon y 


Are bumps and scratches beginning to 
show that your car or wagon has seen 
better miles? Let us fix-it-up, paint-it-up— 
get that new-car-finish feeling! Here's 
what body and paint experts will do for 
your Chevrolet: @ bump out dents e fill 
the rough spots (if necessary) @ sand and 
smooth the repaired sections @ apply 
prime paint to the restored surface @ sand 
the primed surface until it’s smooth e 
spray the surface with lacquer @ seal and 
dry the paint under baking lights e buff 
the newly painted surface with rubbing 
compound to match the texture and shade 
of your car. Our service is efficient, our 
prices reasonable—in fact, a new finish 
may pay for itself at trade-in time. This 
week, take a good look at your car and 
imagine the extra pride you'll feel with a 
sparkling new look. Then stop in, pick 
a color, and we'll go to work! 
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